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CASPAR HAUSER. 
From Parley'’s Magazine. 
Caspar Hauser was a Ger- 


man boy,who, from his infancy | 


to his seventeenth year, was 
confined in a small, low room, 


which was entirely dark. In / 
this apartment, he never heard | 


a sound,nor obtained a glimpse 
of the skies. He knew no 
difference between day and 
night. The room in which he 
was confined, was little better 
than acage. It was so low, 
that he had always been obli- 
ged to sit on the ground, with 
bare feet. He was clothed 
only with a shirt and panta- 
Joons. 

Whenever Caspar awoke 
from sleep, he found a loaf of 
bread and a pitcher of water 
by his side. He never saw the 
face of the man who brought 
him his meagre food 
My young readers, perhaps, 











can hardly believe that any 
person could have been so 
wicked as to treat an unoffend- 
ing child in this crue! manner. 
Such a crime is, indeed, as 
rare as it is atrocious. The 
authors of it have not yet been 
found, and the cause of its 
commission remains a mys- 
tery. 

Poor Caspar was finally re- 
leased from his prison. He 
was first publicly noticed in 
the town of Nuremburg, in 
Germany, in 1828 He was 
observed standing in a very 
singular posture, ond appar- 
ently unable to walk. On be- 
ing properly clothed and taken 
care of, he rapidly improved. 
For a long time, his only a- 
musement was in payiog with 
little wooden horset. He used 
to believe that they were alive, 
and would try to feed them 
with crumbs of bread and with 
water. 

Having once fallen. asleep 
on a rocking horse, he fell 
down and squeezed his finger; 
upon which he complained that 
the horse had bitten him. At 
another time he was quite in- 





consolable, because @ man 
drove a nail into one of his 
horses. 

He thought that a tree show. 
ed itself alive by moving: its 
leaves and branches. He ex- 
pressed his indignation against 
a boy who struck a tree with 
a small stick, for giving the 
tree so much pain. Seeing a 
gray cat, he asked, why she, 
did not wash herself, that she 
might become white. When 
he saw oxen lying down on 
the pavement of the street, he 
wondered why they did not go 
home and lie down there. 

Once, when the snow had 
fallen and covered the ground, 
he expressed great joy that the 
streets, the roofs of the houses, 
and the trees, had been so well 
painted. He went down into 
the yard, to fetch some of the 
white paint, as he called it, 
but he soon came back, cry- 
ing, “that the white paint had 
bit his hand.”’ 

It was im the month of Au- 
gust, 1830, when on a fine 
summer evening, his instruc- 
ter showed him for the first 
time the starry heavens, Poor 
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Caspar was overcome with a- 
mazement and delight at the 
view. “That,” he exclaimed, 
‘tis intléed the most beautiful 
sight that I have ever yet seen 
in the world. But who has 
placed all these numerous 
beautiful candles there? who 
lights them? who puts them 
out?” 

When he was told, that like 
the sun, the stars always con- 
tinued to give light, he asked 
again: ‘who placed them there 
ubove, that they may always 
continue to give light?”’ 

At letigth, standing still, 
with his head bowed down, 
and his eyes staring, he began 
to think deeply and seriously. 
He became very sad. He sank 
trembling upon a chair, and 
asked, why that wicked man 
had kept him always locked 
up, and had never shown him 
any of these beautiful things. 
He then broke out into a fit of 
crying, which iasted for a long 
time; and he could not easily 
besoothed. He had never be- 
fore’shown any anger against 
the man who had kept him 
confined; but he now said he 
should like-to have that man 
shut up for a few days, that 
he might know how hard it 
was to be treated so. 

Caspar Hauser has learned 
to read and write and converse 
properly, since his release 
trom confinement. But the 
sports, the delights of child- 
hood, have never been his.— 
How thankful to their Maker, 
should those children be, who 
live in the enjoyment of paren- 
tal care and affection! ‘I was 
just thinking,” said Casper, 
one day, “Il was just thinking 
how many beautiful things 
there ~are in the world, and 











how hard it is for me to have 
lived so long, and to have seen 
nothing ofthem; and how hap- 
py childr:n ate, who have 
beenable to see all these 
things from their earliest in- 
fancy, and can still look at 
them. I am already so old, 
that I am obliged to learn 
what children knew long ago.” 
this story is a true one, 
which I have been telling you 
about Caspar Ilauser. You 
should learn from it, not to be 
less thankful for the beautiful 
sights arouud, because you see 
them every day. The more 
you study the great works of 
nature, the more cause will 
ypy find for wonder and gra- 
titude. | 
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FOR MY 
Woungest Readers. 








I will write a little story, 
About a little boy; 

He is his father’s comfort, 
He is his mother’s joy. 


When we give a little errand, 
He thinks of what is said, 
Pulls down his little waistcoat, 

And holds up his little head. 


He holds his little fork 
By the pandle as he should, 
And never spills his coffee, 


Nor drops about his food. 


Flis face is very pleasant, 
What hésays isalwaystrue; 
Now tell ne, youngest reader, 
If this little boy-is you. 
—_—_— 
MONUMENT TO GUTTENBURG. 
It is proposed to erect a monument 
at Mentz, in Germany, to Guttenburg, 
the inventer of the art of Printing. 
All nations are invited to subscribe, 
and it is hoped that it will be raised 
in 1836, that being the fourth cente- 
nary, or four hundred years, since the 
immortal discovery was made. 











THE YOUNG BOTANISTS. 
CONTINUED. 

B. J. As we have taken a 
warm afternoon for our excur- 
sion, we will not expose our- 
selves to the sun uonecessari- 
ly; objects of interest are to 
be found every where. 

B. Yes; here is a large ho- 
ney-suckle vine almost cover- 
ing this oak, and full of flow- 
ers. 

J. What a number of hum- 
ming birds are buzzing around 
and sipping honey! 

B. J. This flower is so com- 
mon, that you will see nothing 
new except through the ‘magic 
glass.’ (Afler. spliliing open a 
bud and fitting tt wn the micros- 
cope,) Look at that, Jane. 

J. The stamens and pistils 
of the flower lie as compactly 
as it is possible, and the heads 
of the stamens (anthers) are 
double, and much largerthan 
when fully expanded. - 

B. J. Yes: this buff colored 
dust, is the substance which 
gives life to the berries or 
seed, which you have often 
seen; it dries away soon after 
the flower éxpands 

Billy. Why is it, brother 
John, that this large vine has 
so few flowers? I have seen 
them much more thickly coy- 
ered in gardens. 

B.J. They grow most lux- 
uriously whete the sun has free 
access to them: they take root 
with ease, and are very orna- 
mental, so, Billy, dig up some 
and plant them in father’s gar- 
den after our return. 

(4s they return, Billy says,) 
I was walking out a few.atter- 
noons since, after a rain, and 
in passiug through a clump of 
pines, saw the ground covered 
with a yellow powder like 
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brimstone; what 
brother John? 
B.J. It was the farina, or 
dust of the pine, as we a few 
moments since remarked of 
the honey-suckle. . This re- 
minds me of a laughable anec- 
dote. Once in this month, 
when you know showers are 


was that, 


rmanin Barnwell. while riding 
through the pine-woods, was 
overtaken by one of these 
showers, attended by thunder 
and lightning,and sought shel- 
ter in the house of an Irish- 
man, who .had just come to 
this country. He found Pat 
and his wife erying bitterly. 
‘What's the matter?” asked 
he. ‘*Matter enough, sir,”’ 
said Pat; we are going to be 
burnt up.” *Burot up how?” 
**T have often heard the world 
would be destroyed by fire and 
brimstone. When I went out 
this morning after the rain, | 
saw the ground covered with 
brimstone, and now the light- 
ning will set it on fire, and— 
(oh, what a flash that was!)— 
we shall be burnt up alive!”’ 
A FRIEND TO YOUTH, 
Kershaw. 

‘AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 
BY MRS. ELIZA WILKINSON, 
W; itten during the invasion and possession of 
Charleston by ‘he British, in 1779, and co- 

pied by hersei’, furv friend, in '762. 

(Continued from No. 21.) 

YonGe’s IsLanp. 

(About 30 wiles from C:.arleston.) 
Many days were we in this cruel 
suspense, lamenting the situation we 
were in, and the report concerning 
our brethren in Charlestown. ‘The 
few persons who were at Wadmalaw, 
began to waver; some insisted it, 
would be rash and foolish for them to 
make any resistance, however, they 
turned out to watch the enemy’s 
movements, and I believe had a shot 
or two at some of them; but finding 
that they began to move in large par- 











ties to James’ and John’s Islanda, 
they all repaited to their homes,'to 
wait the event; Lean’t say all, either; 
some few, whose bodies were inhab- 
ited by true American souls, stood 
in Opposition to the last, until they 
were unfortunately surprised one rainy 
night, when they were keeping guard, 
and fell into the enemy’s hands. 
When I found bow affairs stood in 


| Wadmalaw, I took a melancholy 
frequent and sudden, a gentle- | 


leave of my sister, Mrs. Smelie, and 
returned to my father’s. But still [ 
could hear nothing of ourlong-looked 
for General. It was moving—in the 
highest degree distressing, to hear the 
ery re-eehoed from every trembling 
mouth, **Where’s Lincoln?’’ but ra- 
ther, said I, where’s the Lerd God 
of Israel? Will he indeed deliver 








us into the hands of these Philistines? | 


No; the upholding hand of God was 
visible; for though the whole country 
was open to the enemy; nothing bat 
women and children left unprotected 
at home; husbands, fathers, brothers, 
friends and countrymen far away, 
where we ceuld not have the least 
information of them, yet we did not 


wholly despond, we trusted in more 
than feevie Hesh and bived, and the’ 


our troubles were great, our depend- 
ance was not in vain. 

At last my brothers, w'th the Will- 
town hunters, arrived from Charles- 
town. Judge.of our joy, augmented 
too by their assuring us, that they had 
heard from Gen. Lincoln. that he was 
hurrying to our assistance, and would 
soon be with as! Eow we congra- 
tulated one another on these tidings— 
we could now converse with cheer- 
fulness, atid take pleasure in each 
other’s company; the gloom, which 
had so lately darkened every object, 
seemed dispelled, and hope, smiling 
hope, succeeded. 


‘Hope, of ail passions, most befriends us here; 
P.csions of higher note befriend us Jess, 

Joy has her tears—and trans; ort has her death: 
Hope, like a cordial, inroce:.t, the’ s: 0 ig, 
Our hearts at once enlivens, and serenes,” 


Hope seems implanted in us. It is 
the foundation of happiness. The 
great ( reator, knowing our weak des- 


ponding natures, bas endowed us with 


it’ to soothe, soften, and heal the 
wounds of keen distress and anguish, 
and make us bear with fortitude the 
many misfortunes, which attend hu- 
1 anity. Without this gentle, healing 
passion, dreadful despair would take 











possession of us, and then—Oh, what 
then, bat misery unutterable! W hat 
makes the infernal regions so hideous, 
but the loss of hope? 1 have never 
considered this same Hope, nor seén 
it in the light I have lately done. It 
makes a kind of paradise on earth. 
Great then must be its qualities,which 
can find happiness ina soil, whose 
chief produce is sorrow. , 
Farewell! my dear Mary. Lam in 
a moralizing humour, so I will lay 
down my pen, and induce reflection 
for a while. Tam very busy just now, 
su that my hands and thoughts will 
both be employed, in work and ¢con- 
templation. You wili laugh, and say 
I am a contemplative mortal. Yes, 
by fits and starts; a philosepher too, 
in my way! Not of the sect of 
stoics though. I do most heartily 
despise those insensible beings. ‘i bey 
are a void im creation. Once more, 
adieu—Lleaven bless you. 


ELIZA W.. 


The following An were 
handed to the Editor by a subscriber, 
to fill up a vacant corner of the ke ose 
Bud. ‘The transpositions ‘are’ often 
singular. 

Mourning, oO 
Old England, 





im man. 
Golden land. 


Revolution, To love ruin. 
Gallantries, All great sin. 
Punishment, Nine thumps. 


Democratical, A comical trade. 
Radical reform, Rare mad frolic. 


Telegraphs, Great h»'ps. 
Potentates, Ten tea pots. 
Funeral, Real fun. 


Anagram—a conceit arising from 
the transposition of letters. Greek— 
ana, opposite to, or backwards, and 
gramma, @ letter. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Our poetical correspondents are apt 
to make appear, clear, here, &c. 
rhyme with snare, fair, there, ke. 
This is incorrect. 

W. G. 8. and E. A. W. received. 

We acknowledge an implied com- 
p iment, from several distant journals, 
in selecting articles of poe- 
try from the Rose Bud; but we should 
esteem it much higher if there was an 
reference to the source from whi 
they are taken, however humble. 

it he request concerning the Silk 
Worm, shall be attended to. 
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CEIEEGINAL PODTEY. 
‘THE FAVORITE FLOWER. 
The Florist, though blossoms more costly appear, 
Jn the varying’ hue of her beautiful sphere,, 


Though the flowers of the south all their fragrance disclose, 
Still weleomes with rapture the half open’d rose. 








“The matron reclines in her peaceful decay, 

Her eye-beam is dim, and her tresses are gray, 
Yet there dwells on her face a complacent repose, 
While inhaling the sweets of a ha!/f open’d rose. 


The sailor, ashore, with his sea-beaten form, 

Who has brunted the gale, and has weather’d the storm, 
Though his oath, or his laugh, with rude jollity flows, 
Looks subdued as he gathers the half open’d rose. 


And see the brave soldier, with garments of pride, 
His badge on his breast, and his sword at his side, 
Yet, what little flower does his bosom enclose? 
“Vis the pledge of adear one—a half open’d rose. 


‘The delicate mourner, she cherishes yet, 

And its leaves with her warm. tears full often are wet, 
The gift of a friend, who has sunk to repose, 

A faded and sceutless, but still precious rose. 


The invalid, too, though the pleasures depart, 

That dazzied her eye and delighted her heart, 

With her thin, wasted hand, which the blue veins disclose, 

Seeks still on her pillow, the half open’d rose. 

The bride hides hor chech o’ er its odorous loawoce, 

As her lov’d one the vow of her fealty receives; 

It is strew’d o’er the path of the Joyal and brave, 

And bends to the breeze on the infant’s small grave. 

"Tis twin’d by the young im their soft, glossy hair, 

Near their innocent hearts the sweet ensblem they wear, 

It graces the hall where their footsteps have trod, 

And they bend to its blush in the house of their 34 
C, G. 





FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
By a School Girl. 
RELIGION. 


_ Whiat is it quells our rising fears? 
- What is it dries our falling tears? 
What guards us in our youthful years? 
Religion. 
What should we choose to make us blest? 
What can we seek to give us rest? 
What cherish still within. our breast? 
Religion. 
What should our youthful steps attend, 
‘That the great God may be our friend, 
» And daily biessings on us send? 
w 5 Religion. 
And when to Heaven our souls repair, 
What will secure us givry there, 
Ainid bis courts so bright and fair? 
Religion. 


Chayleston. ANNA. 





Linés on the Death of 
ADONIRAM JUDSON GILLISON, 
Infant son of Samuel R. and E. A. Gallison. 


Mother, mother! do not weep 

O’er thy babe’s eternal sleep; 

Oh! grieve not, for in realms of joy, 
Now rests the spirit of thy boy. 
Mother, mother! do not sigh— 

God thy Saviour still is nigh, 

To dry thy tear, to sooth thy care, 
And save thy bosom from despair. 


Mother, mother! put thy trust 

In Him, the holy, righteous, just; 
Whose love has blest in years long past, 
Whose mercy thro’ thy life shall last. 


Mother, mother! weep no more; 
Oh! why shouldst thou the dead deplore? 
They’re freed from sorrow, care and pain, 
Can know no dying pangs again. 


Mother, mother! plume thy wing, 
Soar to Heaven, with angeis sing; 
Thy cherubs wait to see thee rise, 
And chant thy welcome to the skies. 


Coosawhatchie. M. G. 





Sarurpay Rer_ections.—Saturday and Sunday 
are to youth, like resting places on a journey.—Do not, 
my young friends, abuse these opportunities. When you 
have performed your duties well through the week, lie not 
by in idleness. Enough remains to be done. How we 


h . . : : 
love the youth who is as active in serving others, as he is 


in seeking his own gratification. Remember that ‘‘the day 
cometh, when not only no man can work,’’ but the ac- 
tive forms of childhood will be laid in the dust. 


Warrell’s Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
R* the Old Masters, lately arrived” from Europe, is 

now to be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad-street, from 9 o’clock until 2 P. M. and from 8 till 
6 o’cloek. April 20 


Lost Child---8500 Reward. 
LITTLE GIRL, five years old, with fair skin, blue 
eyes, light hair, and a remarkably pleasant counte- 
nance, named CAROLINE HAWKINS BULLOCK, 
who can read very well, was lost on the 16th March, six 
miles east of Courtland, near the road leading to Decatur. 
Hundreds of men have searched in every direction 
throughout the neighbourhood, and no trace of her can 
be found. ‘The above reward will he given for her deli- 
very, and any information respecting her, whether dead: 
or alive, thankfully received. JOHN BULLARD. 
‘Augusta, April 6, 1833. 
ic} Diligent search has been made, and as no trace 
of the child can be found, the distressed parents have 
been induced to believe that she has been stolen. All 
Editors will confer a favor on the deeply distressed, by 
giving the above an insertion in their respective papers. 
—Augusta Courier. 














